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WILL HE 
TAKE 
A WALK? 























ALL WORK, 
NO TALK. 
Prisoner at Alcatraz, 
in furniture shop. 





PRISONERS’ 
ISLAN D 


HE first open concerted revolt by prisoners in 
Aleatraz Penitentiary, and its quick suppres- 
sion, center attention anew this week on the 
rigid discipline sternly enforced in this isolated 


super-prison on the Golden Gate island off San 


Francisco. 

One hundred of the 259 Federal prisoners there 
staged a strike, partly over the rule of “silence” in 
the workrooms. The strike started in the prison 
laundry, where Al Capone has been working, and 
spread to other departments, without rioting. The 
100 trouble-makers were put in “solitary.” 

The “nce talking while at work” rule is but one 
of many extra restrictions at this escape-proof 
prison, which houses the super-crooks, the more 
notorious gangsters, extraordinary criminals of va- 
rious sorts, and past or potential trouble-makers 
sent from other Federal prisons. There are no favors, 
no privileges, no bright spots whatever in prison life 
here. Everything is as cold, machine-like, menacing 
and stern as the machine guns which cover every 
prisoner constantly. The slightest disobedience to 
rules—the slightest deflection from iron routine 
brings instant, harsh penalties. And because only 
case-hardened criminals come to the prison, the 
guards are hard. 

Here are some of the prison rules: Mail limited, 
always censored; visitcrs, few, seen only in presence 
of guard, with glass partition requiring shouting; 
tear gas constantly ready for push-button re- 
lease; machine-gun guards everywhere, inside and 
outside prison; no boats permitted even near the 
island; all débris floating near sprayed with bullets 
lest a convict or confederate be there; food must 
be eaten as served—likewise in silence; lawyers 
seen only in warden’s presence; only outside tele- 
phone is on warden’s desk; cot, shelf, stool, wash 
basin, are the only furnishings of the 4x8 steel 
cell with steel doors operated from guard’s sector. 
































STEEL EVERYWHERE. 
Inspecting cell tiers in Alcatraz Prison. Left to right: Mayor Rossi 
of San Francisco, Attorney General Cummings, Warden Johnston, 


Police Chief Quinn of San Francisco. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 











HIS VIGIL IS 
LONELY 


island. 
(Times Wide 
World Photos.) 


AMERICAN “DEVIL'S ISLAND.” ALCATRAZ PRISON AS SEEN FROM THE AIR. 
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but this Alcatraz 
Prison guard on 
his watch-tower 
is not as lonely 
as the super- 
felons on this 
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the Ostrich Man 


...he “thinks people don’t notice” 
his MISTAKES IN ENGLISH 
















E—like many other MEN AND WOMEN— is letting 
himself be LICKED by WORDS. 


He has first-rate ABILITY. He has some first-rate 
IDEAS. 


But when he opens his mouth, SECOND-RATE SPEECH— 
little mistakes he may not even know he makes (or HOPES 
people won’t NOTICE)—too often makes him seem like a 
SECOND-RATE PERSON. 


He’d like to be friendly with more of the RIGHT PEOPLE. 
But sometimes he feels UNCOMFORTABLE and UNCERTAIN 
talking with them. He’d like to do better in business, dreams 
of a real EXECUTIVE’S job. But it doesn’t come. 


Meanwhile his ABILITY, AMBITION, and ENTHUSIASM 
are GOING TO SEED. 

And all because he unknowingly TALKS HIMSELF OUT 
OF the very things he wants! 


Men and women who think anyone can “get by” with 
slipshod English today are being CRUELLY UNFAIR to 


themselves. 


A MENTALLY SLUGGISH person hides behind the excuse 
that many OTHERS fumble for words as much as he does. 
That may be true. But these WORD-FUMBLERS are NOT 
the important people on whom his FUTURE depends. They 
are NOT the well-spoken executives who, sooner or later, will 
hold his SUCCESS in their hands. They are NOT the cultured 
people whose companionship can help him become a better- 
thought-of individual. 


The world is run on WORDS. 


Words are the TOOLS OF THOUGHT in every business 
transaction, on every social occasion, at every important step 
a person takes. And the way you USE WORDS decides whether 
each step carries you FORWARD or BACK! 


What are YOUR mistakes in English? You’ll never KNOW 
until you try to FIND OUT. Of course, you listen to many 
mistakes made by others who have had no education. When 
they say “he ain’t’’ or “you was,’”’ for example, they do not 
even KNOW they are wrong. Nevertheless, their language 
instantly SHUTS THEM OUT from refined circles and respon- 
sible positions. 

But for the AVERAGE PERSON, it is the UNSUSPECTED 


“little breaks’ that do disastrous damage—mistakes almost 
ANYONE might make who speaks or writes thoughtlessly. 


Yet to OTHERS, these very mistakes stamp a person’s 
background and quality in a FLASH. And they can be just 
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as distasteful to THEM as ‘‘ain’t’’ and such words are to YOU. 

Are you CONTENT to let worth-while people, whose high 
regard you NEED, under-estimate your refinement or ability 
through mistakes in English you MAY NOT EVEN KNOW 
YOU MAKE? Are you satisfied to be like an OSTRICH about 
it—unsuccessfully trying to hide your speaking or writing 


faults in the shifty sands of VAGUENESS . .. UNCERTAINTY 


. EMBARRASSING SILENCE? 


OR—do you agree that the only SAFE plan is to DO SOME- 
THING about your English, BEFORE it does any more harm 
TO YOU? THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND men and women 
have felt so STRONGLY about this that they sent for Sherwin 
Cody’s FREE BOOK on improving their English. WILL YOU? 


Sherwin Cody has placed an excellent command of the 
English language within the grasp of EVERYONE. Those 
who take advantage of his method gain something so PRICE- 
LESS that it can not be measured in terms of money. They 
gain a mark of BREEDING that can not be erased as long as 
they live. They gain a FACILITY IN SPEECH that marks 
them as educated people in whatever society they find them- 
selves. They gain the SELF-CONFIDENCE and SELF- 
RESPECT which this ability inspires. Surely, no one can 
advance far without these. 


It is impossible, in this brief review, to give more than a 
suggestion of the range of subjects covered by Mr. Cody’s 
new 100% SELF-CORRECTING method and of what his 
practice exercises consist. But those who are interested can 
find a detailed description in a fascinating little book called 
“How You Can Master Good English in 15 Minutes a Day.” 
This is published by the Sherwin Cody School of English in 
Rochester. There is no obligation involved in writing for it. 
It can be had by anyone, FREE, upon request. The book is 
more than a prospectus. Unquestionably it tells one of the 
most interesting stories about education in English that ever 
has been written. 

If you are interested in learning more in detail of what 
Sherwin Cody can do for you, send for this book. 


Merely mail the coupon, a letter or postal card for it now. 
No agent will call. SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 
742 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


3 SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 

i 742 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

: Please send me, without obligation on my part, your new free book, 
“How You Can Master Good English in 15 Minutes a Day.” No agent 

J will call. 

' Name. 

q Address. 

i This valuable book can not be sent to children. 





SYMBOL OF EMPIRE UNITY. 





BRITAIN’S FIRST FLYING 
KING-EMPEROR. 
Edward VIII in parachute 
equipment for one of his many 
airplane journeys, one factor 
in the speeding up of travei 
which has enabled him to visit 
almost every important Brit- 
ish possession. 

(Times Wide World Photos.) 


IN NEW 
ZEALAND. 
Visiting the home 
of a miner in 
Auckland. 


(Times Wide 
World Photos 
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IN CANADA. _ an 
Garbed as a North American Indian chief in 1919. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


ON THE CANADIAN-AMERICAN 
FRONTIER. 

Taking part in the dedication of a bridge in com- 
memoration of a peace which has lasted for 
a century. 
ld 


Photos.) 





Edward VIII's 
Vital Role 

in Binding Together 

the British Dominions 


HE British Throne is far more than a pic- 
) § turesque survival from past centuries. 

King Edward VIII, thirty-eighth sov- 
ereign of England since the Conquest of 1066, 
her first bachelor king since 1760, is the living 
symbol of the unity of an empire which em- 
braces approximately one-fourth of the earth’s 
land and one-fourth of its population. 

Parliament and the Ministers of State it 
creates may rule the United Kingdom—the 
King “reigns’’—but it is the monarchical prin- 
ciple expressed in the British Throne which 
links the mother country and the various units 
of the empire on which the sun never sets. 
Canada, Australia and the other white mem- 
bers of the Imperial Commonwealth are 
sovereign states in all but name. 

The Statute of Westminster, extracted by 
Britain by pressure of dominion governments, 
leaves the London government only the slight- 
est shadow of power over them. Parliament 
has been shorn of the right to legislate for 
them. Representatives of the dominions have 
instituted the custom of going direct to Buck- 
ingham Palace instead of to Downing Street. 
The King is left alone to defend imperial unity 
and protect the essential British interests 
of the world-wide domain. He becomes the 
embodiment of patriotic sentiment. 

The personality of the monarch thus be- 
comes of vital importance to statesmanship 
in the maintenance of the British Empire. No 
wonder that from the cradle every effort is 
made to inculcate in those in the line of the 
succession a sense of the tremendous responsi- 
bility which may be theirs, to train them for 
the proper exercise of power. 

Edward VIII from earliest memory has been 
in training for the Throne. Since World War 
days, as “supersalesman” for the empire, h« 
has been journeying to all parts of the world 
Few of his travels have been for pleasure; hi 
goes in the interest of the empire. Airplanes 
are used in many cases because they enable 
him to cover more territory. It is estimated 
that he has traveled 200,000 miles or morc 
Virtually every important district over which 
the British flag flies has seen him in person 
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“SUPERSALESMAN” 
EMPIRE. 
Attending a conference of the Sales Managers Assc 
ciation in London. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 


ON A 
SOUTH 
AFRICAN 
RANCH. 
Wearing a col- 
ored handker- 
chief around 
his neck to 
protect him 
from the sun. 
(Underwood & 
I'nderwood.) 
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FOR THE BRITISH 
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HOMAGE FROM A PRINCE OF INDIA, 
the Maharajah Regent, on his arrival at Jodh- 
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THE NEW KING-EMPEROR ON A VISIT 
TO INDIA. 
Edward VIII wearing his uniform as honorary 
colonel of the 35th Indian Cavalry in 1922. 


(© Central News.) 


IN SOUTH 
AFRICA, 
with a shield and 
spear presented 
to him in 1925 by 
the King of the 
Swazis. 


(Underwood & 
Underwood. ) 


TREE PLANT- 
ING AT 
GIBRALTAR 
While en route to 
India. 








The Eight 
King Edwards 
of Britain: 

a Panorama 

of Seven 
Centuries in 
English History 





EDWARD III (1327-1377). 

Son of Edward II, he was not quite fifteen 
when proclaimed king. He attempted the recon 
quest of Scotland, but soon became engaged in 
a greater struggle—the Hundred Years’ War—in 
his effort to claim the crown of France. The 
Black Prince was his son, and the victories of 
Crecy and Poitiers, as well as the conquest of 
Calais and the capture of King John of France, 
gave him a martial glory long remembered. 





EDWARD VI (1547-1553). 
Son of Henry VIII and Jane Seymour, he be 
came king at the age of 9 on his father’s death 
with his uncle, Edward Seymour, as lord pro 


tector In his reign much progress was mads 

establishing Protestantism, and the first Book of 
Common Prayer was compiled At 13 he read 
Aristotle’s Ethics in the original. Never strong ir 
health, he occupied the throne only a few vears 


and was succeeded by his sister Mary 





EDWARD I (1272-1307) 

One of the ablest and shrewdest of English 
kings, he began the conquest of Wales in 1277 
and completed it in 1282. S« nd also came un 
der his rule, for in 1294 he defeated and dethroned 
Baliol and seized the kingdom, carrying off the 
famous Stone of Scone to Westminster Abbey. 
Later he captured and hanged Wallace, but Bruce 
was warring for Scottish independence when Ed- 
ward died. 
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EDWARD IV (14 1483). 

Son of Richard, Duk« f York, he came to 
the throne after his fath eath in the battle 
of Wakefield, soon routed | Lancastrians in th 
War of the Roses, but w lriven into exile after 
offending Warwick, ‘‘the King Make: The bat 


tles of Barnet, where Warwick was slain, and of 
Tewkesbury re-established him on the throne, and 
in his later years he laid foundation of the 
absolute monarchy of th ido 





EDWARD VII 1910). 

For nearly sixty y<« wa heir to the 
throne during the long Queen Victoria 
His tenure of. the thror f but a period 
of utmost importance, f is cemented that 
system of alliances whi 1d in the World 
Wal! King Edward's 1 strictly constitu 
tional, but he was cred h shaping Britis} 
policies and with posse e highest qualities 


of statesmanship. 


EDWARD II (1307-1327). 

Son of Edward I, he was born at Carnarvon, 
Wales, in 1284 and was the first heir to the Brit- 
ish throne to bear the title of Prince of Wales 
Bruce defeated him at Bannockburn in 1314 and 
won Scotland’s independence. ‘This Edward was 
weak, dominated by his favorites, and in 1326 his 
queen led a successful revolt against him. The 
deposed king was murdered a few months after 
losing his throne. 


EDWARD V (1483). 

Son of Edward IV, he became one of the most 
tragic figures = English history. Succeedin ) 
the throne at 13, he was seized by his uncie, R 
ard, Duke of Tiasaesaee: who proclaimed hin 
protector and imprisoned the boy king in t! 
Tower with his younger brother. They disa 
peared in June, 1483, and it is generally ibeliev 
the children were smothered with pillows by or¢ 
of their uncle, who became king. 





EDWARD VIII (1936-... - 

Born June 23, 1894. grandson of Edward V! 
to whom his resemblance has tended to incre 
with the passing of the vears His formal 
yestitur. as Prince of Wales came in 1911 
the ext repay ¢ antere acd: " >. Pe 
os where he teen ae Beg C ollege } ri 
de rer lus te ac ner ie ‘ : : alcion 7 

ergradua as nearly as his rank permi 
After the outt reak of the World War he joi 
the army and spent much time in France 
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ELIGIBLE PRINCESSES FOR THE 


PRINCESS IRENE OF GREECE, 


born January 31, 1904, a sister of King George II, 
who returned to his throne in Athens a few months ago. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 








bachelor King since George III 

came to the throne in 1760. 
George III was only 22 at his ac- 
cession and in the next year mar- 
ried Princess Charlotte of Meck- 
lenburg. The new King is 41, 
settled in bachelorhood, and his 
subjects are doubtful that he will 
change his status in that respect, 
much as it would enhance his 
popularity. 2 

Rumor has linked his name with 
many Princesses over the years 
since he came of age, but recently 
even the most ardent of match- 
makers have given him up. Most 
of those formerly regarded as eli- 
gible now are married, and only 
five are left who can meet the 
qualifications of being royal in 
birth and willing to accept the 
Protestant faith. 

Reasons of state militate against 
a match with the former Grand 
Duchess Kyra, member of a house 
which lost its throne in the Rus- 
sian revolution, and the keen spirit 
of independence in the Netherlands 
probably would oppose the mar- 
riage of Princess Juliana, heiress 
to a throne in her own right, to a 
reigning monarch. Three Greek 
Princesses remain, cousins of the 
former Princess Marina, now 
Duchess of Kent and so a member 
of the British royal family. Seldom 
has royalty ever had a more re- 
stricted field of choice. 

Queen Elizabeth remained un- 
married throughout her long reign, 
but not since Edward the Confes- 
sor, in the eleventh century, has 
any British King remained a 
bachelor as long as Edward VTII. 


F DWARD VIII is Britain's first 


BRITISH THRONE 





PRINCESS JULIANA OF THE NETHERLANDS, 
born April 30, 1909, only child of Queen Wilhelmina 
and heir to the throne. Her father was Prince Henry, 


Duke of Mecklenburg. 
‘Times Wide World Photos.) 





Py rail at nk at Figs 
PRINCESS CATHERINE OF GREECE, THE FORMER GRAND DUCHESS KYRA OF PRINCESS EUGENIE OF GREECE, 
born April 21, 1913, youngest sister of King RUSSIA, born February 10, 1910, daughter of Princ: 
George II, from a photograph taken in Los born April 26, 1909, daughter of the Grand Duke Cyrii George of Greece and Marie, Princess Bona- 


Angeles, last May, when she was on a tour 
of the world. 


‘Associated Press.) 


of the House of Romanoff 


(Associated Press.) 


parte. Her father was an uncle of King 
George II. 


(Associated Press.) 








WITH A SMILE OF RELIEF, 


Speaker of the House Joseph W. Byrns (left) and Vice President Garner, sign the Bonus Bill 


(Times Wide 
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A FEW REASONS WHY THE BONUS PASSED THROUGH CONGRESS THIS WEEK. 
Ray Murphy, National Commander of the American Legion; James E. Van Zandt, National Commander o 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and Thomas Kirby, legislative representative of Disabled American Veter- 


World Photos.) 





ans of the World War. 


(Associated Press.) 





JUDGE RICHARD W. LECHE 


Democratic nominee for Governor in Louisiana 
(Assi 1m 
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“machine.” 





Last Battle 


X-SOLDIERS of the American forces 


last week were victorious in what 
observers thought would be their 
last major battle. Their victory S an 


easy one; for fighting their battle by 
proxy were 346 members of the House 
of Representatives, who, 346 to 59, 
pushed the “baby bond” bonus through 
a passive House of Representatives, ag 
easily as two days before it was put 
through the Senate. By Wednesday 
night it was in the hands of President 
Roosevelt 

The “baby bond” bonus gets its name 
because it provides payment in imme- 
diately cashable and non-negotiable 2 
per cent bonds in multiples of $50, to be 
cashed at United States postoffices. The 
payment is set for June 15. Veterans 
who prefer to hold the certificates will 
receive 3 per cent interest until 1945, 
when all uncashed certificates will be- 
come callable. 


The Cost. 


$2,491,000,000 is the estimated cost of 
the measure. Within five months, be- 
cause of immediate demands at post- 
offices, the Treasury is expected to raise 
approximately $2,000,000,000. 

Advocates of the bonus, however, say 
that a good portion of the veterans will 
hold their certificates and take advan- 
tage of the interest. The Legion, through 
a survey, prophesies that ex-soldiers will 
spend: 31 per cent to pay old bills, 17 
per cent for savings and investments, 14 
per cent for home construction and re- 
pairs, 11 per cent for real estate pay- 
ments, 6 per cent for house furnishings 
2 per cent for home equipment, 8 per 
cent for clothing, 7 per cent for motor 
cars and machinery, 4 per cent for mis- 
cellaneous. 

3,500,000 in all are expected to bene- 
fit from the payments, of whom ap- 
proximately 300,000 are on relief. These 
probably will be dropped off the rolls 
Harry Hopkins has declared that if the 
bonus is paid, ‘‘the relief load obviously 
will be lightened.” 

Representative Rich, Republican from 
Pennsylvania, was the only assailant of 


the bill during Wednesday’s debate. He 
demanded to know where the money to 
pay the bonus would come from, and 


ended with the warning, “Our duty today 
is to the country and not to any minority 
groups.” 


Heirs of Huey 


UEY LONG in his early days had 
a financial angel, a wealthy mal 


named Oscar Kelly Allen. Gra 
ful for favors, the Kingfish rewar 
his benefactor by making Mr. Allen G 
ernor of Louisiana. Last week 
“spirit” of Huey Long made Gover! 
Allen the Democratic nominee for H 
Long’s unexpired Senate term 

Other anti-New Deal political heirs 
Huey Long were: Judge Richard 
Leche, the Long-machine nominee 
Governor; Allen J. Ellender, nominee 
the full six-year Senate term; Ear! Li 
brother of the late Huey, nominee 
Lieutenant Governor. 

Governor Allen claimed the elect 
returns showed that the Share-t 
Wealth movement “promises to sv 
America as it has Louisiana.” 

Anti-Long factions, however, clai! 
the election returns showed that fra 
and terrorism still threatened vot 
with violence, that the Long dictat 
ship still reigned 














Friend 
Now Foe 


ALF-CONSUMED cigar between 
I his teeth, collar of his fur-lined 

greatcoat turned up around his 
black derby, the former political ally of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt invaded Washing- 
ton Saturday not as friend of its leading 
citizen but as bitter foe. 

Awaiting Al Smith were his new allies, 
those leaders of industry and business 
who believe in strict construction of the 
Constitution as it relates to social wel- 
fare legislation. In a much-heralded 
speech to their American Liberty League 
and to an unknown number of radio lis- 
teners, the former Governor of New 
York charged that: 

Roosevelt deviated from and ignored 
the Democratic platform of 1932, tried 
instead to compromise the principles of 
communism and socialism with the fun- 
damental principles of Jackson, Jeffer- 
son and Cleveland, and tried to circum- 
vent the Constitution. 

Mr. Smith suggested that Roosevelt 
reread his oath of office, that he make 
the Constitution the “Civil Bible of the 
United States,” that Democrats “take a 
walk” from the leadership of Roosevelt 
in the coming Democratic convention and 
return to the fundamental principles laid 
down by Jackson, Jefferson and Cleve- 
land. Mr. Smith solemnly warned there 
can be only one capital, Washington or 
Moscow. 


After Effects. 


Mr. Smitfi’s attack meant many things 
to many people. Some of the people: 

Secretary Ickes: Mr. Smith, through 
unconscious assimilation, not plagiarism, 
adopted the language of Herbert Hoover 
in 1928, when Hoover charged Smith was 
advocating ‘‘State socialism.” 

Senator Glass: I don’t care to com- 
ment, but you know what I think. 

Senator Vandenberg: It was the cour- 
ageous statement of an honest man. 

Representative Boland: It was ill-ad- 
vised to make a speech to a group like 
that. 

Father Coughlin: The opening barrage 
in the sham-battle between the ins and 
the outs. 

Senator Hastings, chairman of the Re- 
publican Senatorial Campaign Commit- 
tee: The speech may have something to 
do with a severance of party ties. 

Miscellaneous Democratic party mem- 
bers qn Capitol Hill: Smith sold out to 
the big interests, is a poor loser, stung by 
his failure to be renominated in 1932. 


Real Issues. 

Some observers thought they saw in 
the speech indication that Smith’s bolt 
of the New Deal was first call for a 
fusion of old-time Democrats and Repub- 
licans under Republican lead. His speech 
brought into bold reltef the fact that the 
traditional line between the two parties 
was at last being supplanted by the more 
realistic division that now exists between 
New Dealers and anti-New Dealers. 

The Liberty League, by forcing such 
recognizable and embarrassing issues as 
States’ rights vs. centralization of power 
in Washington, strict vs. loose interpre- 
tation of the Constitution, the preroga- 
tives of the legislative branch versus the 
judicial, etc., may force those who play 
the game of politics to decide definitely 
whether in the 1936 contest they want 
to play on Quarterback Roosevelt’s team 
or not 
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1932: After the battle 
Smith: “Hello you old potato!” 
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Is the same group that welcomed Hoover in 
1932 now welcoming Smith? 








1936: Smith with Jouett Shouse, Liberty 
League President 





What next? 





Mutual 
Aid 


ITH all Europe concerned by a 
\\/ new five-power war-aid cove- 
nant, the League of Nations 
Committee of Eighteen this week is 
studying proposals for a rigid oil sanc- 
tion against Italy—a step which many 
fear might initiate a war of retaliation 
calling the new coalition into use. 
The committee not only wishes present 
sanctions by League members enforced 
es es. ie rigidly, but is considering forbidding 
4: a members of the League to permit use of 
*s ie 4 ee ae their ships in carrying oil to Italy from 
es. P es ry non-member nations, including the United 
5 é States. Thus are both hemispheres af- 


¢ ss oe fected by the two developments. 
. , Meanwhile, League members. with 
mixed feelings ponder the pact, originat- 
Can guns that fire now on Ethiopia equal those of five nations? ing Oct. 18 but just announced officially, 
(Associated Press Photo.) which guarantees that Great Britain, 
, France, Yugoslavia, Greece and Turkey 
ore will give armed support to each other 
in case of aggression. Greece has a 
friendship pact with Italy, but made 
clear her new compact becomes para- 
mount over that. The covenant is thus 

closely linked with sanctions. 

Italy is expected to protest present 
sanctions, further ones, the new war-aid 
pact, and recent British fleet manoeuvres 
in the Mediterranean. 

The organized military forces of the 
covenant nations, according to latest of- 
ficial information available, follow: 

British Empire: Active, 471,602; 
trained reserve, 763,650; air férce, 47,- 
617; total, 1,282,869, exclusive of do- 
minions. : 

France: Active, “564,608; reserve 
6,347,200 (estimated); air force, 40,275, 
total, 6,952,083. 

Yugoslavia: Active, 141,836; reserve, 
1,554,793; total, 1,696,629. 

Turkey: Active, 133,000; reserve, 532,- 
800; total, 665,800. 

Greece: Active, 85,875; reserve, 495,- 
042; air force, 2,533; total, 583,450. 

Thus the five powers possess a grand 


. , : ; total of 11,180,831 men in contrast to the 
Italians, isolated, dance with themselves. estimated Italian total of 6.484.170. 


(Times World Wide Photos.) 
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British 
destroyers 
significantly 
“at home” in 
the port of 
Athens. 


(Times World 
Wide Photos.» 
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Who WonPp 


ABLES (obviously censored) from 
a correspondents attached to Italian 

troops are not consistent with 
those sent by correspondents attached to 
Ethiopian armies (obviously handicapped 
by poor communication). But last week 
one thing seemed certain. A three-day 
battle waged near Makale, evidently the 
biggest battle yet. resulting in thousands 
of casualties. 

Continuing their tactics of trying to 
isolate Italian troops from their base 
Ethiopians under Ras Kassa Sebat and 
Ras Seyoum, who have been concen- 
trating west of Makale, struck out to cut 
the road the Italians have built from 
Adigrat to Makale, hoping to isolate 
Italians in Makale from their base at 
Asmara, Eritrea. 

The Italians, however, claimed them- 
selves the clever ones, saying they at 
last had lured the guerrilla-trained Ethi- 
opians into a fatal mass attack. Of the 
results both sides had somewhat varying 
reports. : 

Addis Ababa: Makale is surrounded. 
A bitter battle raging from Monday to 
Thursday ended in victory for Ethiopia. 
Two Italian fronts were taken and two 
Italian columns sent to rescue stranded 
Italians in Makale were shattered. 

Rome: Pietro Badoglio reported his 
troops smashed an Ethiopian plan to at- 
tack the northern Italian Army west of 
Makale, but the enemy was everywhere 
beaten. Italian casualties, including killed 
and wounded, were 389 white Italians 
and 310 native soldiers. (The heavy toll 
of Italians is due to Ethiopian concentra- 
tion of fire on white leaders of black 
troops.) Ethiopian casualties were esti- 
mated at 5,000. 

In Rome there was double rejoicing; 
for coupled with Badoglio’s report was 
one from the southern front where it 
was said that Desta Demtu’s army was 
defeated by General Rodolfo Graziani’s 
‘Hell on Wheels” column. 

But in Addis Ababa, jubilant officials 
said that aided by rain they would drive 
the Italians not only out of Makale but 
out of the holy city of Aksum and Adowa 
as well. Addis Ababa spent a joyous 
night, and began a celebration of victory. 
Meanwhile a perplexed rest of the world 
thought it might be interesting to know 
exactly what was going on. 


Fall of Laval 


OR months the world has marveled at 
- the sense of balance that kept M. 

Laval’s Cabinet from falling. But 
last week the inevitable came. Aban- 
doned by his Radical Socialist Ministers 
(not radical or Socialist), Laval quit. 

Albert Sarraut became Premier on 
Friday, with a coalition Cabinet pledged. 
like that of Pierre Laval, to defend the 
franc and preserve the policy of col- 
lective security. As a combination of 
Radical Socialists and Centerists, the new 
Cabinet is expected to command the 
same majority that kept Laval in office 
for eight months. It is expected to tide 
France over until the Spring elections. 

Significant was M. Flandin’s appoint- 
ment as Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
place of M. Laval. M. Flandin has 
always felt that French foreign policy 
should be based on accord with Great 
Britain. 

Second in importance is the retention 
of M. Regnier as Finance Minister, 
which implies that the government in- 
tends to defend the franc and maintain 
the gold standard. 


He Goes Out. 


And 


He Comes 











In. 











THE BATTLE AGAINST SOIL WASTAGE 
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A HILLSIDE FIELD ALL BUT DESTROYED BY WATER EROSION. 
A scene in Claikorne County, Tenn., showing deep gullies carved as the result of improper land use. 
The section at the upper right has been leveled off, seeded and matted down to prevent.further 
erosion and a ditch dug along the top of the hill to divert the entire run-off of rain water into a gully 
The rest is to be treated in the same way but centuries will be required to replace the lost soil. 





AN AERIAL STUDY OF A GULLY’S RAVAGES IN SOFT GROUND. 
A photograph taken from 4,000 feet aloft show'ng the destructive effects of il erosion on the 
Navajo Indian reservation in Arizona’ It was taken as a part of the Soil Erosi Service’s work in 


developing its program. 








NE flood in New York State last Sum- 
C) mer stripped 65,000,000 tons of fertile 

top soil from cultivated hillside fields, 
according to expert estimates. Not only were 
the hillside fields made barren but rich bottom 
lands were rendered unproductive by heavy de- 
posits of sand and gravel, sometimes eighteen 
inches thick. 

Millions of acres of Midwestern farms have 
been robbed of their soil by the dust storms of 
recent years; that of May 11, 1934, alone was 
computed to have swept away 300,000,000 
tons of soil. 

A booklet prepared by the American Bank- 
ers Association estimates that a total of 1,500,- 
000,000 tons of soil is carried away by erosion 
in the United States each year, half of it going 
into the sea and the other half being shifted, 
usually to spots where it is not desired. Some 
Federal experts place the annual loss at twice 
this tonnage. It is estimated that 35,000,000 
acres of land—an area larger than that of 
Indiana—already have been ruined by erosion, 
125,000,000 more acres have lost valuable top 
soil and 100,000,000 other acres are being con- 
verted into marginal and submarginal land. 


Soil Conservation Act 
In Farm Relief Plan 


It was to begin meeting this tremendous 
problem and the related one of failure to main- 
tain soil fertility that the Soil Conservation 
Act of 1935 was passed by the Congress. Now 
administration leaders turn to this measure in 
their efforts to find a farm-relief program to 
replace the AAA, killed by the Supreme Court. 
Acres can be taken out of cultivation either 
way. The constitutional question, it is hoped, 
can be shifted from production control to the 
government’s right to offer bounties for the 
conservation of soil. The AAA merely left land 
idle; the new program would involve steps to 
prevent the destruction of arable land and to 
restore its fertility. 

Erosion-prevention measures often serve 
also to build up soil fertility. This is obviously 
true when steeply sloping areas of the more 
humid regions are taken out of cultivation and 
stabilized with trees, grass and other thick- 
growing crops which hold the soil in place. 
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It also is true when more arid regions are put 
into grass. Cover crops, which give Winter 
protection to fields, add to the humus content 
of a soil when plowed under. 

Contour farming—-plowing and planting on 
a level, across the slope of the field rather 
than up and down it—reduces the destructive 
force of running water. Strip-cropping, the 
planting of a crop in long strips separated by 
strips planted to another sort of crop, has the 
same effect. Buffer strips of sod sometimes 
are placed in a field to break, spread and filter 
water run-off. Terracing of fields helps to 
carry off excess water safely. 

Graduated waterways, artificial or natural 
drainage channels obstructed with dams and 
spreaders, may be used to prevent a too fast 
flow of water. Sodded water courses also are 
used to hold the soil in place. A gully, once 
started in soft ground, eats away the soil with 
amazing rapidity. Small gullies may be filled 
and put under sod control; large gullies are 
dammed and planted to brush or sod to pre- 
vent their spread. 

Scientists for years have warned of the ap- 
palling wastage of national resources through 
erosion by water and wind. Recent develop- 
ments have awakened the nation, and since 
1928 an effective beginning has been made 
toward combating the peril. 


STEPS TO 
KEEP A LITTLE 
GULLY FROM 
BECOMING 
A BIG ONE. 
Wooden dams 
constructed in a 
drainage channei 
to slow down the 
speed of the water 
run-off and cause 
the depositing of 
the soil washed 
from the field. 
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_. CONTOUR FARMING AND TERRACING TO SAVE HILLSIDE FIELDS. 
An aerial view of a demonstration project by the United States Soil Erosion Service in the Las Posas 
Following the contour of the land in plowing minimizes the wash. 


Valley in California. 
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IT IS 
PROPOSED TO 
RETIRE THE 

SHADED 
AREAS FROM 
FARMING. 

A map prepared by 
the National 
Resources Board 
showing areas in 
which much of the 
land is considered 
too poor for 
farming. The areas 
in darker shading 
would be retired to 
forest use and 
those in lighter 
shading to non- 
arable uses. 

















FOOTNOTES ON A WEEK’S HEADLINERS 


NEW SEC MEMBER 

ILLIAM O. DOUGLAS, appointed to mem- 
bership on the Securities and Exchange 
Commission to serve until June 5, 1939 
is Sterling Professor of Law at Yale, but for the 
past year and a half 
has been on leave of 
absence while directing 
an investigation of 
protective committees 
and reorganizations for 

the commission 
He is 37 years old, 
a native of Minnesota, 
atténded school in Ya- 
kima, Wash., was grad- 
uated from Whitman 
College at Walla Walla 
in 1920, and then came 
East to make such a 
brilliant record in Co- 
lumbia Law School, 
where he took his degree in 1925, that he at 
once obtained a position with an important New 
York law firm in addition to one as a member 
of the Columbia faculty. In the Hoover admin- 
istration he was chosen to conduct bankruptcy 

studies for the Department of Commerce. 
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W. O. Douglas. 
(Wide World.) 


NYE COMMITTEE INVESTIGATOR 
TEPHEN RAUSHENBUSH, who headed the 
research staff which dug out most of the 
materials used by the Senate Munitions Com- 

mittee in its much-publicized hearings, has spent 
years in studies of in- 
dustries and juggles 
massed statistics with 
the greatest of ease. 
Oil, coal and utilities, 
as well as munitions, 
have been among his 
research fields, and his 
findings, as reported 
in several volumes, 
give scant comfort to 
the overlords of indus- 
try. 

Mr.Raushenbush, tall 
and slender, is_ not 
quite 40 and a native 
of New York City. His 
father was Dr. Stephen Raushenbush, famous 
liberal theologian. The son attended the Roches- 
ter public schools, was graduated from Amherst 
in 1917 and then served in France with an am 
bulance company. Later he did exploration work 
for oil companies in Venezuela and Mexico. 





Stephen Raushenbush. 
(Wide World.) 


ARMY AIR CORPS HERO 
IEUTENANT ROBERT K. GIOVANNOLI of 
the Army Air Corps has been selected to re- 
ceive the Cheney Award for 1935 in recogni- 
tion of “extreme bravery”--the rescue of two 
men from a _ burning 
plane at Dayton, Ohio, 
on October 30, of which 
the War Department 
said: “Probably not in 
the entire history of 
the Air Corps has a 
action 


mr 





more heroi 
been recorded.” 
When an experimen 
tal bomber crashed and 
the wreckage burst 
into flames, three of 
the crew were rescued 
quickly, but two oth 
ers were trapped in the 


R. K. Giovannoli. 
(Wide World.) 


ali-metal cockpit. Gio 
vannoli pulled one out through a cabin window, 
but to rescue the other he had to enter the com- 
partment, cut loose the pilot’s shoe and pass him 
through the window-——-a matter of four or five 
minutes, in which he suffered serious burns 

The lieutenant, born in the District of Colum 
bia in 1904, is a graduate of the University of 


Kentucky, and was commissioned in 1930 
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By OMAR HITE 


HARMON TROPHY RECIPIENT 


LD-TIMERS in aviat are glad to see 

the Harmon Trophy, awarded each year 

to the pilot whose work has been out- 
standing, in the possession of Dean C. Smith in 
re -nition of his eight- 


een-year record in avia- 


Mr. Smith never has 
for the sort of 


stunts which emblazon 
a flier’s fame in big 


headlines, but he has 
had his moments of 
elory and his com- 


rades recognize him as 
one of the best in the 
business. He holds the 


yngressional Gold 

rd Medal for dangerous 

Dean Smith. oe Aen aad 
(Wide World.) ee ee ee 
while with Ad- 

miral Byrd’s first expedition, and the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross for his rescue of three men 


marooned on an up-State New York mountain in 
a snowstorm. 

Born in 1899 in Oregon, he 
years in the Army Air Serv the World War 
period, was chief flying officer McCook Field 
for a time, and then went into commercial avia- 
tion. AS a pioneer air pilot he has had 
many hairbreadth escapes, but for relaxation he 
reads adventure stories, cowboy heroes preferred. 

He’s a big chap—6 feet 3 inches tall—and 
popular with his fellow pilots of the American 
Airlines and fliers in genera! In 1931 he was 
president of the National Air Pilots’ Association. 

The first air mail pilot to fly over the Alle- 


served for two 


ghanies at night and the first to cross the Rockies 
by beacon light, he has flown tens of thousands 
of miles without a single us accident, though 
one night he did crack a couple of ribs in a 
forced landing. What worried him more, how- 
ever, was when his automobile collided with an- 


other car at Newark Air] 


SENATE VICTOR IN LOUISIANA 
LLEN J. ELLENDER, selected by the 
Louisiana Democr: go to the United 
States Senate for six-year term be- 
ginning in 1937, was one of the most important 
cogs in the political 
machine created by the 
late Senator Huey P. 
Long, and a photograph 
taken a few minutes 
before the Senator was 
shot showed them seat- 
ed together at the 
Speaker’s desk speed- 
ing legislation in the 
Louisiana House. 
Their early relation- 
ships were not entirely 
harmonious but Mr. El- 
lender, as Terre Bonne 
Parish representative, 
rendered highly valua- 
ble services in the Spring 1929 when the Louis- 
iana House was debating eachment charges 
against Mr. Long then G ! 
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\llen J. Ellender. 


He was among those « lered for the Gov- 
ernorship in 1931 but it lecided he could 
render better service as cer of the House. 
He is a potato grower al i brilliant lawyer, 


credited with being alm fast a thinker in 
emergency as his former 


{ Some observers 
Olitical and finan- 


ier leaders of the 


however, say he is inferi: 
cial acumen to one or t 
former Long organizatior 
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LOUWISIANA'S NEXT GOVERNOR 

ICHARD W. LECHE, who won the Den 

cratic nomination for Governor of Louisiana 

in the party primary, equivalent to election. 
was selected by Huey P. Long to be his guberr a- 
torial candidate a few 
hours before the Sena- 
tor was shot. 

For a time it ap- 
peared Judge Leche 
he is judge of the Or- 
leans Parish Circuit 
Court of Appeal 
would be sidetracked in 
the confusion which fol- 
lowed Senator Long’s 
death, but eventually 
the leaders of the re- 
organized Long ma- 
chine got behind him 
and he was carried to 
victory with its ticket. 

The judge is youthful, but is supposed to de- 
sire changes in the Long organization which wil! 
make it less militant than it was when under its 
founder’s control. Before going on the bench he 
was secretary to Governor Oscar K. Allen. 





Richard W. Leche. 


PROFESSOR OF POETRY 
OBERT FROST, appointed Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton Professor of Poetry at Harvard, is one 
of the country’s most distinguished poets, 
winner of the Pulitzer Prize for poetry in 1924 
and 1930 and of the 
Loines poetry prize in 
1931, and a member of 
the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters. 
Mr. Frost has bee! 
known particularly for 
his poems interpreting 
New England life, but 
was born in San Fran- 
cisco in 1875 and. be- 
came a New Englander 
ten years later. He at 
tended Dartmouth i 
1892, was a Harvar 
student from 1897 to 
1899, and then was 
farmer at Derry, N. H., for five years. Neithe: 
New England farming nor the writing of poetry 
being highly remunerative in this machine age 
he has spent much of his time in teaching-——Pink 
erton Academy, Amherst, the University of Mich 
igan and Yale. His first public recognition came 
to him in England just before the World Was 
Though so thoroughly Yankee, he was christened 
Robert Lee Frost. 





Robert Frost. 


NEGRO SINGING SENSATION 

EW YORK critics have been trotting out 

their most glowing adjectives to describ 

the singing of Marian Anderson, Negro 
contralto. A native of Philadelphia, she won an ap- 
pearance with the Phil- 
harmonic - Symphony 
Orchestra in 1925 in 
competition with more 
than 300 other singers 
and received favorable 
notices in later con- 
certs, but it was not 
until after she had 
achieved a sensational 
success in Europe that 
most American critics 
were ready to acclaim 
her as “one of the great 





singers of our time 
Her widowed mother Marian Anderson. 
was a laundress, work 
ing night and day to support her children, when 
the girl’s singing in a Philadelphia church choir 
attracted attention. The people of her race raised 
a fund for her musical education. and after i 
was gone she was able to make $10, $15 or $20 
at a concert and thus pay her way in her studies 
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THE ARMY AIR FLEET’S FIRST FLAGSHIP 


HE first flying flagship in the United 
bj States Air Corps is ready to roar into 

the air and carry a commanding general 
into the thick of battle where he will direct 
and coordinate his forces to sweep enemy 
planes from the sky. The flagship, a twin- 
motored Douglas, was ordered for, and 
equipped by Major Gen. Frank M. Andrews, 
commanding general of the GHQ Air Force. 

Instead of an earth-bound officer, Major 
Gen. Andrews becomes an integral part of the 
fighting units, issuing orders on the battlefront 
based on personal observation and radio in- 
formation coming into his flagship. Now it is 
possible for the commanding general of the 
air force to direct his manoeuvres in precise- 
ly the same way an Admiral directs his battle- 
ships, cruisers, airplane carriers and sub- 
marines upon a given objective. 

This flying flagship is not a fighting unit 
in itself. It carries no armaments and is with- 
out means of defense. But the twin-motored 
Douglas has a top speed of 205 miles an hour, 
a cruising speed of 175 miles and a service 
ceiling of 23,200 feet—-well out of range of 
anti-aircraft guns. 

The plane is equipped with two radio trans- 
mitters, a compartment for the commanding 
general, a larger one for Chief of Staff Colonel 
Hugh J. Knerr, and for the informgtion chief, 
supply chief and tactics chief. In addition, 
there is a buffet lunch room, lavatory and 
baggage compartment. 

The future possibilities of the flying flag- 
ship are so great that the air force has placed 
orders for two more similar planes. They will 
cost $85,000 each and will be located tempo- 
rarily at Bolling Field, Washington, D. C. 


















































THE FIRST FLAG- 
SHIP OF THE AIR. 
Major Gen. Frank M 
Andrews (right), and 
» Major Eugene L. Eubank 
examining the huge plane 
at Langley Field, Va. 


(All photos © Harris & 
Ewing.) 


PRIVATE 
HUGH INMAN 
shown in the radio 
control room of 
the flying flagship. 
The transmitting 
apparatus has an 
effective range of 
750 miles and oper- 
ates on voice, con- 
tinuous wave and 
tone modulated 
continuous wave. 


MAJOR GEN. 

ANDREWS 
photographed in 
the pilot’s com- 
partment. The 
plane is equipped 
with a robot pilot 
which, coupled 
with a_ direction 
finding radio loop 
and homing device 
can fly it along a 
radio beam. 
















; _ A SQUADRON IN FLIGHT. 
Bombing planes in formation in manoeuvres over the nation’s capital. With two-way radio connection between the new flagship and fighting units 
attack formations can be controlled by the commanding general of the air force. 
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Around t! 
on a ‘‘Snow JT 


|'s “snow train,’ carrying hundreds of Winter 







sports enthusiasts from the cities to snowy 

playgrounds, is a very recent development in 
American railroading. When the weather is right, 
dozens of such trains now run out of New York City 
each week-end, some to the near-by Connecticut and 
lower New York State hills, others to the Poconos in 
Pennsylvania, the Adirondacks in up-State New 1 
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12 NOON—AND THE F 





: 1:30 P. M.—IT’S FUN TO WATCH THE OTHER FELLOW TUMBLE 4:30 P. M—EVENING SHA 











the Clock 
Train Outing 


Ninter York, the Berkshires of Massachusetts, the Green 
snowy Mountains vf Vermont and the White Mountains of 
ent in Yew Hampshire. 

right, In this set of photographs, the camera man fol- 
k City lows the adventures of two ski enthusiasts who took 
ut and 1 New Haven snow train to Norfolk, Conn., for a 
nos in ay’s play out-of-doors from early morning, when 
New they left New York, until their return at night. 





12:30 P. M~—OUTDOOR LUNCH. 


(E FIRST FALL OF THE DAY. 
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STRIDES AGAINST PAIN AND DISEASE 






















































Dr. LeRoy L. Hartman, hero 


to thousands. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 





When she grows up she 
will have little to fear 
from the dentist’s drill 
that has her frightened 
now. 
(Associated Press.) 
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Injections of cor- 
tical hormones 
may fight off the 
pollen barrage of 
goldenrod and its 
allies. 


published free to the world by Dr. LeRoy 

L. Hartman of Columbia University, is 
being hailed by science this week in connec- 
tion with two other medical developments con- 
sidered of world-wide significance. 

One is the new treatment for diabetes with 
a hitherto unknown compound of insulin, a 
medicine developed from secretions of fish by 
four Danish scientists. The other is a new 
treatment for allergic complaints—asthma, 
hay fever, hives and eczema—traced to a sugar 
condition exactly opposite that existing in 
diabetes. Thus these two separate announce- 
ments have a paradoxical link. 

The body’s normal insulin supply is fur- 
nished by cells in the pancreas. In diabetes 
cases metabolism is disturbed, blood sugar 
fluctuates sharply, and direct injections of 
insulin are used. But even when four injec- 
tions are given daily, effects wear off too 
quickly. The new insulin compound retards 
absorption, hence has better treatment effect 
in keeping excess sugar burned away. 

In asthma and allied ailments there is an 
insufficient secretion from the cortex of the 
suprarenal gland; hence too much sugar in 
the blood is burned away, this making a con- 
dition opposite to diabetes. Physicians of 
Abington Memorial Hospital, Philadelphia, 
have found that injections of cortical hor- 
mones supplement work of the suprarenal 
gland and promote the gland’s recovery. 

The new dental pain-killer is called ‘one of 
the most outstanding contributions to the 
practice of dentistry,” and claimed to “revo- 
lutionize” dentistry. It is a mixture of ethyl 
alcohol, sulphuric ether and thymol, applied 
to tooth cavities, stopping all pain by desensit- 
izing teeth during drilling. 

The desensitizer is not applied to the outside 
(enamel) of the tooth, as first reported, but 
direct to the dentin, lying below and surround- 
ing the pulp. The chief element is the thymol, 
which is soluble in and absorbed by lipoids— 
the fat-like substance in nerve tissue and 
dentin which apparently transmits sensation. 
The alcohol and ether dissolve the thymol, a 
crystalline substance, and also the lipoids 
themselves. 


‘| formula of a pain-killer for dental use, 


Ceaseless warfare against pain and disease. 
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“PLANE NO BULLET CAN HARM” SECRETLY BUILT IN ENGLAND. 
New Vickers super-warplane, being constructed in numbers for the Royal Air Force on a revolutionary prin- 
ciple. It is asserted that the craft can be riddled with bullets without collapsing. 
(All Photos, Times Wide World Photos.) 


BOOK NOW 


FOR THESE POPULAR 


BERMUDA 
CRUISES 








ERMUDA’S winter season is break- 

ing all records! In spite of nine 
February and nine Mareh sailings, 
available accommodations are dwind- 
ling fast. The crowd is Bermuda- 
bound on the Monarch and the Queen 
for royal good times afloat and ashore. | 
Don’t take a chance on being left | 
behind—book today! 


QUEEN OF BERMUDA 


INTENDED FOR ROUND-TRIP ATLANTIC CROSSINGS IN TWO DAYS. MONARCH OF BERMUDA 
Captain Rossi hopes to fly from Paris to New York and back to Paris again within forty-five hours in this 
Typhoon, a twin-motored Caudron-Renault plane. 





**Pleasure-planned” in the Bermuda 
tradition, these splendid transatlan- 
tic-size ships offer a real Bermuda va- 
cation..en route. Famous dance 
decks, tiled swimming pools, luxuri- 
ous lounges, verandah cafes, and every 


stateroom with private shower or bath 


6 DAYS... *74u 
9 DAYS... *95u 
13 DAYS . . 4123 u 


Or similar trips of varying dura | 
tion, including PRIVATE BATH | 
aboard ship and accommodations 





| 
at a leading Bermuda hotel. | 
Round trip: $60 up, including 
Private Bath. 


CURRENT SAILINGS: 
Feb. 1, 5, 8, 11, 15, 20, 22, 26, 29. 


| CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


or Furness Bermuda Linge 34 Whitehall st 
(where Broadway begins Phone BOwling 
Green 9-7800 or 634 Fifth Ave., Phone COlum 
bus 5-6460, New York 


. why Yuvan asc 
GOOD FOR AN 8,000-MILE TRIP AT A COST OF ONLY $100 4 i i he WY 5< .¥ s 


av ewelly -ecently made a record flight to Cape Town from England, is planning another trip / 
David Llewellyn, who recently made 3 : | , Pd, “4. nb 
to Cape Town soon in this small Aeronca two-cylinder 40-H. P. plane—an 8,000-mile journey he expects to : , 

make at a cost of $100. 
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THE CANDID CAMERA 
AT A ''MET”’ 
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THE INVISIBLE MEMBER OF THE OPERA 

: COMPANY COMES UP ON THE STAGE. 
j : : Giacomo Spadoni, prompter, who is always hidden 
oe —s from the audience in his box in front of the 
' stage, follows a rehearsal of “Gianni Schicchi.” 


ONE OF THE “MATINEE IDOLS” OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA AS 
HIS PUBLIC NEVER SEES HIM. 

Lawrence Tibbett, who sang the title réle in Puccini’s short one-act opera 

“Gianni Schicchi,”’ stretched out on an old sofa on the stage for a rehearsal. 
; Schicchi, in the opera, impersonates the uncle of his daughter’s fiancé and 
@ . . . 
i] stages a fake death scene to outwit his relatives. 

(New York Times Studios.) 





MR. TIBBETT 
puts on an old-fashioned nightgown on the stage of the Metropolitan in 
preparation for a rehearsabof his réle as Schicchi. With him are Charlotte 
Symons and Thelma Votipka. 





THE CONDUC- 
TOR EXPLAINS 
A DIFFICULT 
POINT IN THE 
SCORE. 
Gennaro Papi 
‘ (right), who con- 
; ducted the orches- 
7 tra, talks over 
Puccini’s score 
with Hilda Burke, 
who took the part 
of Lauretta, 
Schicchi's 
daughter 


THE DEATHBED 
SCENE WITH 
NOBODY DRESSED 
FOR THE PART. 
The relatives of old 
Buoso Donati, thinking 
that Schicchi 
(Lawrence Tibbett) is 
the dying man, listen 
to the terms of the 
bogus will. They are, 
left to right, George 
Cehanovsky, Charlotte 
Symons, Marek 
Windheim, Joseph 
Bentonelli (who 
recently made his 
début at the opera) 
and (in front) Ina 
Bourskaya. 
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HE 


STAGE 


‘“RUSSET 
MANTLE*’’ 


N “Russet Mantle,” at 
the Masque Theatre, 
Lynn Riggs, an Okla- 
homa poet and  »play- 
wright, writes of the re- 
bellion of youth against 
the older generation. His 
play, a comedy drama of 
American life, depicts the 
struggle and triumph over 
their frustrated elders by 
an idealistic young couple 
who seek to build a bet- 
ter world. 











Dae 


(No. 1.) John Galt (John Beal), a roving poet, comes to work on the Santa 
Fe ranch owned by the Kincaids, a family of conservative Easterners. Kay 
Rowley (Martha Sleeper), a restless young modern, is intrigued by John’s de- 
nunciation of the older generation, while her mother (Margaret Douglass) and 
her aunt and uncle (Evelyn Varden and Jay Fassett) regard Him as an idealist. 


(Photos by White Studio.) 



















(No. 2.) John’s ar- 
rival intensifies for 
Mr. and Mrs. Kin- 
caid the unhappi- 
ness in their own 
lives. They visit him 
in his room in the 
ranch chicken-house 
to warn him of 
Kay’s sophistication 
and, incidentally, 
they reveal to him 
their own inner 
turbulence. 


(No. 4.) Kay and John, 








(No. 3.) Conven- having fallen in love, de- 
tionally brought cide they must forge a 
up, Kay has world of their own. They 


found excitement 
the only relief 
for her loneli- 
ness. In John she 
finds an inspiring 
companion. He 
upbraids her for 
not allying her- 
self with those 
seeking a better 
manner of living 


announce to Kay’s uncle 

their intention of leaving 

the ranch to find their 

places in more active af- 
fairs outside. 
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THE EXTERIOR OF THE ALL-GLASS BUILDING. 











INTERIOR WALLS ALSO ARE BUILT OF THE GLASS 
BLOCKS 

An interior view showing the diffusion of light without 
windows. 








DIFFUSED DAYLIGHT IN A LABORATORY BUILDING WITHOUT WINDOWS. 
Workmen making wood models for glass containers in the world’s first all-glass, windowless structure at 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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All-Glass 
House 


HE world’s first all-glass, window- 
T less building appropriately provides 

working quarters for a large staff 
of research technicians engaged in a 
ceaseless hunt for new. applications of 
glass to the packaging industry and in 
improving glass containers. 

The building, a part of the Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company’s plant at Toledo, 
Ohio, is two stories high, has thirty-nine 
rooms with an aggregate of 20,000 square 
feet of floor space, and contains 80,000 
glass blocks. The blocks, hollow, water- 
clear, translucent but not transparent, 
were laid by ordinary brick masons and 
not one of the blocks was broken in all 
the handling from the time they left the 
factory at Muncie, Ind., until they were 
mortared together to form the walls and 
partitions of the structure. 

The blocks weigh less than four pounds 
each, or fifteen pounds to the square foot, 
and the weight of the 80,000 blocks is 
about 150 tons. 

Although there are no windows in the 
building, there is an abundant flow of 
diffused daylight. Resistance of the 
glass block walls to heat loss and cold 
penetration is said to result in substan- 
tial savings in the cost of maintenance 
for air conditioning, both cooling and 
heating. The equipment is designed to 
handle 26,000 cubic feet of air a minute, 
12,000 of which is fresh air and 14,000 
recirculated air. Because of the absence 
of windows, ordinary infiltration of air 
and dust has been eliminated as a source 
of partial ventilation and the structure 
is virtually air-tight. 

Glass is even applied as insulation, the 
ceilings being lined with fluffy cotton- 
like fibrous glass held in place by a 
decorative screen and acting as a sound 
deadener. 

Although available only a short time, 
glass blocks already have been used in 
many buildings. A sixteen-room dwell- 
ing at Miami Beach, Fla.; an electric- 
power plant in West Virginia and a Mil- 
waukee department store are among the 
buildings in which they are featured. 


THE MAIN LOBBY OF THE NEW BUILDING. 
A photograph taken when the outside temperature was 7 degrees below zero, but the 
walls were free from moisture because of the entrapped dead air space 
block. 


glass 
within the glass 
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ashions 


or Dining 
By WINIFRED SPEAR 


S the gala season subsides, there is a 
A great demand for evening clothes that 
are less elaborate in style. ‘These are 
of the “dinner” type of gown that is not too 
formal to wear with a hat if one desires. 
Dark prints in ensembles or in one-piece 
dresses are in high favor because there is a 
look of Spring in the fabrics themselves. 
Satin is always glamorous and lace is ap- 
pealingly feminine even when cut on severe 
lines. There are also a few sheer woolens 
and new weaves of silk that give the ap- 
pearance of wool in their texture. 











SOFTLY DRAPED LINES ARE FEATURED IN THIS 
SMART DINNER ENSEMBLE. 

The skirt with pleats at one side is draped across the back 

of the hips. The bodice is of white duvetyne and the jacket 


a navy silk crépe with 


of the same material as the skirt , 
White straw hat with 


white stars. From Fiffi & Elliott 
navy mesh crown is from Sally Victor 
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QUAINT IN 
STYLE 
is this beruffled 
frock of black and 
pink lace. The 
bélero treatment of 
the front of the 
blouse lends the 
appearance of a 
suit but it is a one- 
piece dress with a 
belt of black lace 
From Ten Eyck 
Couturier. 
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A BLACK PRINTED SILK 
CREPE 
with tiny bunches of multi-col- 
ored flowers is intriguingly cut 
with a cape arrangement for 
the bodice and a tunic in the 
front of the skirt. The bouquet 
of flowers reproduces the print 
pattern. From Lord & Taylor. 
(All Photos by The New York 
Times Studios.) 
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HE ART OF THE 


CABINET MAKER 
by CHARLOTTE HUGHES 


HE modern cabinet maker is one of the few 
| craftsmen who can still make a living, and 
occupy a position of respect in his field without 
being considered an anachronism, by plying an 
ancient art. Hand-made furniture is in demand by | 
decorators, and from it often proceed the styles of I 
modern furniture that is manufactured in quantity / 
The cabinet maker today faces special problems ; 
of furniture construction imposed by modern de- | 
] 





sign. All the cornices, joints and panels are to have 
smooth surfaces, with no molding cr gingerbread 
behind which to hide modus operandi. There is no 
chance to cover up careless construction with trim- 
mings. For this reason, work has to be precise. 
Glue is used instead of nails, and joints are made 
with dovetailing notches and grooves. Kiln-dried 
wood is used to prevent warping. 

A piece of modern furniture in the making, and 
some finished pieces, are shown here. The furni- 
ture was designed, and its construction supervised, 
by Myron Dassett, of Cummings and Engbert, dec- 
orators and cabinet makers. 
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A COMBINATION DESK AND DRESSING TABLE. 
It is of natural mahogany with white filling rubbed into the grain to 
lighten it. The center top panel, covered with white leather, is mirrored 
on the under side. Below it is room for cosmetics. The drawers, which 
have tortoise-shell knobs, are fitted for paper and writing supplies. 


(Conrad Studios.) 


A NATURAL 
MAHOGANY 
COFFEE 
TABLE WITH 
PLATE GLASS 
TOP. 

The wood was 
rubbed with a 
white filling, 
giving ita 
light, glossy 
tone. 





(Conrad Studios.) 
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THIS GRACEFUL 
CHAIR IS OF 


ORIGINAL 4 
CONTEMPORARY 
DESIGN 

Its slender frame is of 
polished walnut. It is j 
covered with a rough | 
brownish linen flecked i 


with green and yellow 


(Anton Bruehl.) 





* 
MODERN FURNI- 
TURE IN THE 
MAKING. 
No nails are used. The 
joints are made fast by 
dovetailing, and are 
glued and held in vises 
until the glue is dry. The 
A COFFEE TABLE OF BURLED ELMWOOD three main panels of 
No effort was made to match the grain in the veneer panels. The de- this commode, top and 
sired block effect is achieved by placing dark wood next to light. The sides, were cut from one 
legs of this table, to appear straight, were tapered an eighth of an inch length of mahogany 
at the bottom (Conrad Studios Conrad Studio 
24 
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EYES AND LIPS 
ACCENT THE FACE 





EYELASHES VANISH TO NOTHINGNESS 
under brows that have been darkened with the 
pencil Here Katherine DeMille gives her lashes 
the same color value as her eyebrows with a tiny 

mascara brush. 





by 
EMELINE MILLER 


YES and lips are the most 
expressive features of the 


face, and so deserve spe- 
cial study in make-up. There 
is one rule that applies to both 
of them. Their natural loveli- 
ness should be enhanced with- 
out artificiality. The shape of 
the lips, the line of the eye- 
brows should never be changed 
from the natural contour. 
Some oracles of moviedom 
have predicted that the star of 
the future will have a naturally 
lovely face, that false eye- 
brows reaching half way to the 
forehead, and lips seemingly 
cut to the same pattern, will 
become passé. Perhaps a 
trend away from this sort of 
thing is already noticeable. At 
any rate, in private life it is 
naturalness that is most tell- 
ing. 





SHE COULD HAVE PLUCKED HER 
EYEBROWS TO A HAIRLINE 
or eliminated them altogether and drawn 
new ones on her forehead. Instead Kath- 
erine DeMille realizes that one thing that 
gives the face individuality and character 
is the shape of the eyebrows, so she ac- 
centuates the natural line. 
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Merupics| World Marks-World Music 
Hear It as ONLY the SCOTT Brings It! 


@ Direct from Reich Sport Field —a hundred 
nations strong! Pick of the world’s athietes— 
sharpshooting at world marks! Only once in 
four years this stirring climax in international 
achievement and music! 


Hear it at its best—with the glorious new 
23 Tube SCOTT Receiver. You're a big game 
hunter with big game ammunition when you 
own a SCOTT! 


No hair-trigger dialing—no running the rap- 
ids of extraneous noise. Gunsight aim in the 
forest of short waves — bullet direct Select- 
ivity! Unqualifiedly guaranteed to bring down 
more foreign stations with greater undistorted 
volume, with less noise, with more enthralli 
beauty than any other receiver on earth 
Here's a world’s record for distance hunters to 
level guns at! Morocco—Italy—Argentina— 
Australia—Hawaii—Indo-China—England— 
Spain--34 foreign countries —98 foreign sta- 
tions VERIFIED with one SCOTT! 

30 day home trial. Nationwide installation. 
Send TODAY for this unparalleled story! New 
York Salon, 630 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





























LIPSTICK GOES ON SMOOTHLY WHEN IT IS 


MIXED WITH COLD CREAM 
and applied to the lips with a camel’s hair brush 
This way Katherine DeMille finds it easier to follow 
the natural line of her lips. She is careful to get the 
cosmetic well into the corners of the lips 


ne om oe oe oe CLIP HERE <$ ee oe oe 
E. H. SCOTT Radio Laboratories, Inc. 
$186 Ravenswood Ave., Dept. 41B6, Chicago, Il 


Send details of unequalled performan f 
23 Tube SCOTT. Q I rmance of new 





A LIQUID LIPSTICK —«—_—«___Ciéd;:«COy: NMI eevee eevee eener een nenceeeeecenesene 
reddens the lips of Pamela Ostrer This novel Ss ovdbbessebiesecaes paeees pbissueeenes 
method has the advantage of giving an even color 
and a clear line. One paints in the outline first, and 

then fills in the rest of the surface L aly 
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RICE AND PEAS FOR “HOPPING JOHN.” 

1 cup boiled and steamed rice 2 cups dried peas (soaked overnight) 

2 tablespoons butter %4 pound of seasoning meat or pork 

Salt and pepper 
Cook peas, being careful to keep them whole in the cooking, using the piece of meat to season. When 
done, have only a small quantity of liquid left in them. Mix the rice and peas together, season with 
salt, pepper and butter. Fresh green peas may be used with or without the meat; or two chopped 

onions, browned in oil until tender, may be added. Six servings. 
(Courtesy of Southern Rice Industry.) 
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CATAWBA GRAPE JUICE. 
To be served thoroughly iced. 
(Photo by Louis Werner.) 


BEATEN BISCUITS 
in the shape of diamonds, hearts, spades and clubs 
baked especially for bridge luncheons make a 
dainty bread plate. 
(Courtesy the Merritt Beaten Biscuit Company.) 


OLD VIRGINIA BEATEN BISCUITS. 
Proper equipment is a heavy wooden block on 
which to beat biscuits with a hickory one-handled 

rolling pin. 
Sift one quart flour, add a good pinch of salt and 
mix in one cup of lard. Add enough water to 
make a very stiff dough. Beat the dough, folding 
over and over. Dredge with flour and beat again 
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Before 
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By LILLIAN E. PRUSSING 


BRIDGE luncheon is a doubly enter- 
A taining occasion. It may be as 

elaborate or simple as_ hostesses 
choose to make it. The fans who are 
keen to get to the game and are impatient 
of delay may be content with just a snack: 
sandwiches, a salad and coffee, to be 
followed by an ice. 

There are hostesses, however, who are 
proud of their culinary talents and who 
like to fortify their guests for the battle. 
A new and interesting dish for the more 
substantial type of luncheon goes by the 
amusing name of “Hopping John.” In it 
are combined rice and green peas, sea- 
soned with young pork. With this is 
served a small green salad with French 
dressing. A deliciously cooled glass of 
fruit juice may precede the main course. 
The nice thing about “Hopping John” is 
that it is not too heavy to be followed by a 
sweet. We suggest a light-as-a-feather 
cake, garnished with bananas and whipped 
cream. 


BANANA AND WHIPPED CREAM CAKE. 
Bake any favorite light cake in two layers, or split 
loaf cake into halves. Spread bottom layer with 
sweetened whipped cream and cover with sliced 
fully ripe bananas. Spread second layer with 
whipped cream and garnish with extra slices of 
bananas, which may be made more decorative by 
“fluting.” To “flute,” peel fully ripe banana and 
make parallel grooves gently lengthwise down the 
sides with a silver fork. Cut into fairly thick 

slices and arrange on cake. 


(Photo by Rehnquist, Courtesy of the Fruit Dispatch 
Company.) 
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until blisters begin to appear in the dough, which 

should never be beaten less than 100 strokes. Roll 

to one-half inch in thickness, cut with small cutter, 

prick each biscuit lightly on top and bake to light 
brown in moderate oven. 
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Readers interested in any special dishes may obtain information about them by writing to the Food Editor, Mid-Week Pictorial, 229? West 43d St.. New York City. 
26 
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PATH OF ZERO 





1. Steaming as it hasn’t steamed since 1872, the Chicago River expressed 

its reaction to the cold spell that began in the Middle West and made 

Chicago residents shiver to 17 degrees below zero. The cold took nineteen 
lives in thirteen States. 
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8. New York City escaped the full force of the gale, but its thermometers 

were hit hard enough by the cold to be knocked down to 2 below zero 

Three lives were lost. Snow removal was halted. Heroes had to face the 
weather and thaw out trolley tracks by oil fire 






2. Rushing eastward, the storm expended its greatest fury along the 

Great Lakes. In the western part of New York State, as shown by these 

abandoned cars, it tied up practically all traffic by road, rail and air. 
Then it passed on to New England. 
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4. Passing out over New England and the Middle Atlantic States, the 
below-zero weather played Jack Frost on the high seas, throwing a mantle 
of white ice over craft unfortunate enough to be in its path 
(All Photos, Times Wide World Photos.) 
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SEEKING FURTHER LAURELS. 
Paul Horgan, Harper prize winner, whose new novel, 
“Main Line West,” will be published soon. 
(Ben Ames Photo.) 





A POET TURNS CRITIC. 
Stephen Spender, whose book on literary criticism, 
entitled ‘“‘The Destructive Element,” will be published 
this month. The book deals with Henry James, T. S. 
Eliot, W. B. Yeats and D. H. Lawrence. 











PBOOKsS 


AND THEIR MAKERS 
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~The Week's 
Best Sellers 


{A symposium from New York, 

Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, 

Atlanta, Chicago, St. Louis, New 
Orleans, San Francisco.) 


FICTION 
“If I Have Four Apples,” 
by Josephine Lawrence 
(Stokes). 


“It Can’t Happen Here,” by 
Sinclair Lewis (Doubleday. 


“Edna His Wife,” by Margaret 


Ayer Barnes’ (Houghton 
Mifflin). 

“The Son of Marietta,” by 
John Fabricius (Little, 
Brown). 

“The Sound Wagon,” by T. 
S. Stribling (Doubleday, 
Doran). 

NON-FICTION 

“North to the Orient,” by 


Anne Morrow Lindbergh 
(Harcourt, Brace). 

“The Woollcott Reader,” by 
Alexander Woollcott (Vik- 


“Life With Father,” by Clar- 
ence Day (Knopf). 

“I Write as I Please,” by Wal- 
ter Duranty 
Schuster). 

‘Man __—itthe 


(Simon & 


Unknown,” by 
Alexis Carrel (Harper). 








TELLS RUM 
TALE. 
In “Down the 
Dark Alley” 
Bertrand W. 
Sinclair deals 
with bootleg- 
ging on the 
high seas. 


DR. ALEXIS 
CARREL, 
whose treatise, 
“Man the Un- 
known,” has 
been a best 
seller for many 
weeks over the 
entire country. 
(Times Wide 
World Photos.) 


HE TOURED LIBERIA. 
And Graham Greene will tell about it in a forthcom- 
ing book, “Journeys Without Maps.” 
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HER WORDS ARE JEWELS. 
Rose Macaulay, who in “Personal Pleasures,” a series 
of personal essays, tells of her joy in writing. 
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A Scene 














A STREAM OF 
DUST PARTICLES 
HELPS IN BUILD- 

ING UP HIGH 

VOLTAGES. 
Professor Pauthenier 
of the Faculté des 

Sciences in Paris 
demonstrating new 
electrical equipment 
of his own invention 
with which he has 
found it possible to 
accumulate voltages 
as high as 450,000 in 
a sphere of 30-centi- 
meter radius. The 
distinctive feature of 
the device is a tube 
which has as its axis 
a wire carrying a 10,- 
000-volt current and 

through which a 
stream of dust-laden 
air is sent. The dust 

particles become 
ionized and thus in- 
crease the charge of 

electricity. 


(Times Wide Worki 
Photos, Paris Bureau.) 
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EN C E 
NVENTION 











SOVIET ENGINEERS EXPERIMENT 
WITH ROCKET SHIPS. 
A. I. Polyarny demonstrating a liquid-pro- 
pelled rocket which reached an altitude of 
about four miles carrying instruments to 
record temperatures and air pressures and 
then was brought back to earth by means 
of a parachute opening automatically. The 
device was built in accordance with theories 
worked out by the late K. E. Tsiolkovsky. 


(Sovfoto.) 








FRYING PANS AND SKILLETS TO BE USED OVER THE KITCHEN FIRE. 
Top-of-Stove Glassware, strong enough for direct flame in cooking, being demon- 
strated at the Corning (N. Y.) Glass Works, where it has been used experimentally 
in the preparation of 36,000 meals on all sorts of stoves. The search among 1,500 
new kinds of ylass to find material for this purpose incidentally uncovered the new 
glass from which the 200-inch mirror for the world’s largest telescope was made. 

The firepot glass, steel blue, is about two-thirds the thickness of oven glass. 


CONTACT LENSES AS AN INVISI- 
BLE SUBSTITUTE FOR EYE- 
GLASSES. 

This young woman wears a contact 
lens on one eye and is preparing to 
place a lens on the other eye. It is 
almost impossible to tell which eye 
the lens covers. Contact lenses, sau- 
cer-shaped to fit the eye and worn 
under the eyelid, have been improved 
within the last two years so they can 
be worn comfortably for long periods 
but the idea is not new, for it has been 
almost a century in process of 
development. 








THREE IN ONE IN A NEW ELECTRICAL DEVICE. 
This German invention serves as an ordinary electric iron with face turned down 
and as a tiny cock stove with face turned up. A curling iron also is attached to it. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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yy THE THEATRE GUILD presents Xj 
(in association with LEE EPHRAIM) 


CALL IT A DAY 


A comedy by Dodie Smith 


with Gladys Cooper and Philip Merivale 
b, _MOROSCO THEA. — as 6 =O A 











GILBERT MILLER presents 


HELEN HAYES 
VICTORIA REGINA 


By LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


BROADHURST THEA., W. 44th St. :-: Eves. 8:30 Sharp 


NO PERFORMANCES TUESDAY EVENINGS 




















“One of the most de- 


MAX GORDON presents lightful evenings of 
the season, beautiful- 


PRIDE and by protuces andl ot. 











PREJUDICE Journal. 


By HELEN JEROME based on JANE AU i S novel 
with ADRIANNE ALLEN LUCILE WATSON 
COLIN KEITH-JOHNSTON PERCY WARAM 


——«— P| YMOUTH W. 45th St. Eves. 8:40. Matinees Thurs. & Sat. 2:40, 

















RN obORGS ABBOTT presley 
GEORGE ABBOTT presents 


Boy MEETs GIRL 


New Comedy by BELLA and SAMUEL SPEWACK 
CORT THEATRE ‘ttaunecs Wea o sates “s0~d00 to Se “BES. S2008s 
O00 0 0 0 0 mn a i mu aun» — 05 
“FUNNIEST AND GOOFIEST FARCE IN 
MANY MONTHS.”— Sobol, Journal 


“ ... A topsy-turvy comedy ... 

shrewd and jocular horseplay .. . 

the laughs come in the right place.” 
—ATKINSON, Times 


PLAYHOUSE stn st.. €. of s'way. evs. 8:45 


Matinees Wed. and Sat., 2:45—50e to $2 


















theatre within the length of trustworthy memories.”’ 
* * x —Mantle, News. 


MARY BOLAND 


In the New 4 Star Musical Comedy Hit 


‘JUBILEE’ 


“Most satisfying musical comedy produced In an American 





IMPERIAL « Eves. onsen Mais. wea. & Sat, 2:98 


Zs JANE COWL 


47 tains the \ 
most brilliant 
topical dialogue 7, 


ever spoken on an > 
.< American Stage.’ Pd 66 99 
~! Robert Garland, a 
World- 
F 




















In a New Comedy 


~~ Tele. 
\ Pd by Katharine Dayton and Geo, S. Kaufman 
oo ] BO THEATRE, 45th STREET, WEST OF BROADWAY. 
7 MUSIC EVGS. 8:30. MATS. THURS. AND SAT., 2:30 














Guz 43 IE BeCLINTTS Jresente 
MA ELL ANDERS 


WINTERSET*: 


“The kind of play our theatre is fortunate to have written and produced.” 
John Mason Brown, Post 
MARTIN BECK THEATRE, 45 St., W. of 8 Ave. 
Evenings 8:50. Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:40 

















Percy Hammond, 


myname‘ THE BEST OF THE ‘SCANDALS’” He-aid Tribune *®RrrrrrT 



































GLADYS COOPER AND PHILIP MERIVALE 





in a Scene from Dodie Smith’s comedy, “Call It a Day,” at the Morosco 


Theatre. 
(Hal Phyfe.) 


INA CLAIRE, 



































eo RUDY BERT WILLIE& EUGENE ; ; 
GEORGE WHITE’ VALLEE LAHR HOWARD as she wil! appear in the Theatre Guild’s forthcoming production of S. N. 
4 GRACIE 7 Behrman’s Play, “End of Summer.” 
bl aEt | [amitss"|  BARRIE COOPER (Delar.) 
, ins iEORGE WHITE GIRLS y 
+ NEW AMSTERDAM THEATRE “vs 370.55 | 4's iso Mats. Wed.& Sat. °1 © 52. 50 7 
‘ on on ee GOOD ERATE EERE eee Rs RULES FOR MID-WEEK PICTORIAL AMATEUR 
ote PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 
, ; Prize-winning pictures in the Amateur Photographic Competition 
They’re back! In the thriller that made Broadway say its Prayers! are published in the last issue of each month. MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 
J AM ES C A G N EY & Pp A T O : B R I E N awards a first prize of $15 for the best amateur photograph, $10 for the 
‘6 99 second best photograph and $3 for each of the other photographs accepted. 
presented by Warner Bros. in CEILING ZERO Amateur photographs must be submitted by the actual photographer, 
: aia they must carry return postage and should be addressed to the Amateur 
2ND SMASH WEEK! as mn “¢ " . ' ° nel 
A Cosmopolitan Prod.—A Ist Nat. Pict. STR A ND -2 Sc Photograph Editor, MID-WEEK PICTORIAL, 229 West Forty-third Street, 
: aes v York, N. Y. 
oO 
~ SHOWPLACE SINNIN 
RADIO MUSIC HALL or cates ~ — BEGINNING FRIDAY, JAN. yist 
city ROCKEFELLER / x 
Weak Bealaning danency oth At Re Aim Another great Metro- NELSON 
‘ y Goldwyn-Mayer Musical y 
>» wy 7 AVE . 
MARGARET SULLAVAN 1} _ ,, EDDY 
= calaiaiines again sade ‘ROSE MARIE’? 
in Ursula Parroti’s “NEXT TIME WE LOVE” ith REGINALD OWEN GILDA GRAY ALLAN JONES 
with JAMES STEWART -~— A Universal Picture SAMES STRWAME | |. DYEE Prod ALAN MOWBRAY 
Gala Stage Revue with MUSIC HALL Ensembles—Symphony Orchestra CA Directed by W. A yomanet by HUNT STROMBERG 
First Mezzanine seats may be reserved in advance—Phone COlumbus 5-6535. P I T #) Edward Bowes, Mng. Dir 
Mid-Week Pictorial, February 1, 1936 30 
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STARS 


AND 


SCENES 


FROM 


THE NEW FILMS 





ZIEGFELD STARS 
WHO WILL BRING 
THEIR ORIGINAL 
STAGE ROLES TO 
THE SCREEN. 
Fanny Brice and 
Ann Pennington 
(right), talking over 
their experiences on 
the Broadway musi- 
cal comedy stage 
between scenes of 
“The Great Zieg- 
feld,” in which 
they both appear, 
in Hollywood. 








A HOLLYWOOD 
STAR LEARNS 
THE LORE OF 
THE INDIAN. 
Jeanette MacDon- 
ald is taught the 
rhythmic beat used 
to sound the Indian 
war drum while on 
location at Lake 
Tahoe, Calif., for 
the filming of the 
screen musical, 
“Rose Marie.” 


THE “GLORIFIED GIRLS” OF TWOSCORE 
YEARS AGO APPEAR IN HOLLYWOOD. 
William Powell and girls who represent the 
Ziegfeld beauties of 1895, out for a stroll be- 
tween scenes of “The Great Ziegfeld,” based 
on incidents in the career of the noted 
producer. 





THE HISTORY OF A GREAT ADVENTURE. 
Walter Huston, as Cecil Rhodes, shown talking to Chief Ndansia 
Kumalo of the Matabele tribe, who impersonates his uncle, Loben- 
gula, in a scene from “Rhodes, the Empire Builder,’’ during produc- 
tion at Shepherd’s Bush, London 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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Monthly Literary Magazine “Wings” Is Free 


yeas IMMORTAL MASTERPIECE 


ANNA 
KARENINA 


The Most Human and Revealing Story 
of the LOVE TRIANGLE Ever Written 


An Exquisite One-Volume Edition Bound in Silk 
Cloth and Genuine Leather—Regular $5.00 Value 


In all literature there is no more frank and penetrating study of a woman whose 
hunger for romantic love leads her into forbidden paths. Anna Karenina is one 
of the really great books of the ages; by many critics it is considered the greatest 
novel ever written and the most masterly revelation of the love triangle with all 
that it means to husband, wife, and lover. Now you can read this same immortal 
classic that inspired the beautiful motion picture, “ANNA KARENINA,” 
starring Greta Garbo, a picture that has thrilled millions. 
This special edition is a genuine $5.00 value. It contains 1136 pages offering 
the best translation in original, unabridged form. Bound in genuine leather and 
silk cloth, with gold titles and decorations. This exquisite edition of Tolstoy’s 
masterpiece is yours absolutely free if you accept the money- 
Scene from Metro-Goldwyn- saving offer of The Literary Guild made on this page. 


Starring Greta Garbo reJUT ED MEMBERSHIP 
IS FREE 


The Guild provides the most complete, economical and convenient 
book service in the country. It selects for you each month an out- 
standing new book before publication. If you want the Guild 
selection for the month, you pay only $2.00 for it (plus a few cents 
carrying charges), regardless of the retail price. (The regular retail 
prices of Guild selections range from $2.50 to $5.00.) If you do 
not want the Guild selection for the month then you may take 
your choice from forty other outstanding books recommended each 
month by the Guild, or the Guild will deliver, postage prepaid, 
any other book in print you wish at the publishers’ price. However, 
if you do not want any book that month, you are not obligated to 
take any. You may buy as few as four books within a year to 
enjoy all advantages of membership. 


During the year-you will receive without tions are given of the Guild’s current book FREE BONUS BOOKS DISTRIBUTED 
charge 12 issues of “WINGS,” a sparkling selections and recommendations. It is a TWICE A YEAR To GUILD MEMBERS 


. , , guide to the best reading and is invaluable 
illustrated little journal with news of books to every one who wants to keep up to date This popular new plan now makes it possible for Members to get 


and authors. In this magazine descrip- on the new books. an additional NEW book every six months, ABSOLUTELY 


FREE. Full details of this special plan will be sent to you upon 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY enrollment. 


FREE—‘‘Anna Karenina’’ 


THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Dept. 2 MWP 


244 Madison Avenue, New York. 


iinroll me, without charge, as a member of the Literary Guild of America. I am 
and all other membership 
privileges It is understood that if I wish I may purchase as few as four books 
through the Literary Guild within a year—either Guild selections or any other 
books of my choice—and you guarantee to protect me against any increase in price 


» receive free each month the Guild Magazine “Wings 


of Guild selections during this time 


In consideration of this agreement, you will send me at 


\NNA KARENINA 


Name 


\ddress 


City 


once, FREE, a copy of 


by Leo Tolstoy GUILD MEMBERS SAVE UP TO 50% 
Outstanding of all advantages of Guild membership, particularly at this time, is the 
saving in cost of books. Guild savings are not merely fractional savings. When you 
can get a $3.00, $4.00 or $5.00 book for only $2.00, you can see at once that your 

ok bills can be cut in half, and that you can afford to buy more books you wish 
to read this way than under any other plan. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW-—Send No Money 


e special features of Guild membership guarantee you greater economy, conve- 
nee and satisfaction than any other method of book buying. Remember: you buy 
the books you want and you may accept as few as four booksa year. The Guild 
ce starts as soon as you send the coupon. Our present special offer gives you the 
ixe edition of “ANNA KARENINA” absolutely free. This book will come to 
at once, together with full information about the Guild service and special savings. 





